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The question of changes in traditional forms is an ever-present one, 
but one which has not plagued the West so much as it has the East. Today, 
as the Occident discovers the treasures offered by the traditional theatres 
of Asia, it is a question which will become of increasing importance, for 
we are faced with the problem of adapting highly disciplined forms from a 
foreign culture to the needs and abilities of our own relatively untrained 
actors and audiences. 


Mr. V. Madhavan Nair’s suggestions in his fascinating article, 
“Innovations in Kathakali,’’! might well be borne in mind by the Western 
director as he approaches Indian, Chinese, or Japanese plays. But such 
problems are not new: an instance of such changes—often condemned 
by the scholars—was that of the Japanese puppet plays adapted to the 
Kabuki theatre. — ce 


Recently I had the opportunity to examine in some detail the changes 
which took place in such a transposition; and further, to adapt sucha 
play for Western actors and audiences. In January, 1967, the Pomona 
College Drama Department produced for the first time in English and 
outside Japan, Shinrei Yaguchi No Watashi (Miracle at Yaguchi Ferry.)* 
a period play—jidaimonos—written in the second half of the 18th century 
by Fukuchi Kigai, the pseudonym of Hiraga Gennai which he used for 
dramatic works, this stirring play was first performed by the puppets 
at Edo (Tokyo) in 1770, and was adapted for the Kabuki stage 
in 1794, 


The translation of Yaguchi was based upon the original puppet version 
of the play. By collating this text with the Kabuki adaptation we 
arrived at a version which was appropriate for living actors, and exciting 
for a Western audience. The metamorphoses of this play are typical of 
those undergone by many puppet plays when adapted to the Kabuki stage, 
and of the kinds of changes necessitated by a cultural transposition from 
Japan to the United States. 





1. Sangeet Natak, no. 2. $6-91, 


2. The author is greatly indebted to Prof. Stanleigh H. Jones of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California who kindly allowed him to use his translation of Hiraga’s 
Yeguchi, which he then collated with the Kabuki version. In this latter undertaking, 
Prof. Jones was again of invaluable aid in helping with the more difficult passages. 


Photographs : P. 37, Poster for ‘‘Yaguchi Ferry” by a student. 
oO 


P. 38, 1 Yushimine and Utena on the banks of the Tama River. 2. 
Tombei in pursuit, crossing the river in a boat pulled by ‘sinvisible”’ 


attendants, 
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It is well known that many of the most popular Kabuki plays were 
adapted from those ‘originally written for the puppet theatre. As the 
puppets lost their wide appeal, the Kabuki actors appropriated to them- 
selves the dramas which had been written with an eye to the unique 
possibilities and the peculiar restrictions of the puppet-theatre presentation. 
Works like those of Chikamatsu, which survive chiefly today in highly © 
bastardized versions on the Kabuki stage, are looked upon by purists as a 
demonstration of the fact that the actors were not to be trusted, for they 
invariably tampered with texts in order to develop virtuoso moments for 
themselves, regardless of the author’s feelings or the original intent of his 
script. It was precisely for this reason that many of the finest dramatists 
chose to write for the dolls, who could not wreak havoc with their plays. 


The Kabuki actors no doubt deserved such criticism for their strong 
handed methods with the author. But, it behooves the Western critic 
(and those modern westernized Asians who have lost touch with their 
traditional forms) to remember that in much of the Orient the text ofa 
play is neither so sacrosanct as it is in the West, nor is it so exclusively 
important in performance, for the actor does a great deal more than to 
mouth, however skillfully, the lines given him. Despite a certain amount 
of tampering, the actors responsible for the adaptation of the puppet plays 
for the living theatre showed a great deal of skill in their handling of the 
task. For what is appropriate to a theatre of dolls, controlled by three 
visible manipulators, and whose speech is rendered by one or several 
recitants visible at the side of the stage, is quite obviously not appropriate 
to a theatre of living actors who may speak for themselves and whose 
movements and facial expressions can reveal all the subtleties one might 
desire. This is not to deny the expressiveness or charm of the dolls, but 
to say that their expressiveness is necessarily limited. 


Miracle at Yaguchi Ferry is an example of the skillful adaption of a 
doll play to the Kabuki theatre, and I should like to discuss it in some 
detail. Based upon historical facts of the 14th century, the play recounts 
events which followed the death of the famous General Nitta Yoshioki 
who remained loyal to the Emperor Godaigo when the Ashikagas attempt- 
ed to dethrone him. Yoshioki was, through treachery, forced to commit 
suicide, while in his boat on the Tama River at Yaguchi Ferry, and 
according to the play the man responsible for this deed was Tombei, the 
ferry-man. Since Yoshioki’s death, Nitta fugitives are being hunted by 
the Ashikagas. 


The puppet play begins as Rokuzo, Tombei’s chief henchman, and a 
clown figure, enters carrying a pail of water and grumbling that he has to 
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do all kinds of work. While Tombei’s daughter, Ofune, restrains him, in 
troop three of Tombei’s underlings, rough gamblers who are unhappy at 
having lost all their money. Tombei enters, fresh from a nap, and tells 
them the secret of his success: he recounts how he killed Yoshioki by 
boring a hole in his boat and then had Rokuzo pull out the plug. 


When the underlings have left, a messenger comes from the village 
headman requesting Tombei’s presence. After reminding Rokuzo of the 
rocket which is a signal that Nitta fugitives have been sighted, and the 
drum which is to announce that they have been killed or captured, Tombei 
goes off grumbling. Rokuzo, long in love with Ofune, makes crude 
advances, but he is soon interrupted by a day-labourer who drags him off, 
Ofune retires to repair her coiffure. 


The mood changes, as Lord Yoshimine, the younger brother of the 
murdered Yoshioki, enters accompanied by his mistress Utena. They are 
attempting to return to the Nitta estates to raise an army. Yoshimine 
points out the said place where his brother was killed, and together they 
seek lodging at the ferryman’s house. Ofune at first refuses to let them 
in, but when she glimpses Yoshimine’s handsome features she is struck 
with love and invites him in. When the guests have retired to an upstairs 
room, Ofune sits gazing after them and speaks of her love for the young 
man. When he returns asking for hot water so that his companion may 
take her medicine, Ofune questions him. Yoshimine, realizing that his 
safety depends upon her goodwill, lies to her and says that his companion 
is his sister. Ofune is overjoyed and declares her love. In a weak moment, 
Yoshimine is about to accede to her wishes and begins to embrace her, but 
suddenly the two of them turn pale, tremble and fall in a faint. 


Utena, hearing the noise, enters, and pulls the Nitta banner from 
Yoshimine’s breast. Immediately the two wake: the sacrilegious contact 
of the Nitta banner with the daughter of Yoshioki’s murderer had 
brought about the strange fainting. Utena and Yoshimine go into an 
inner room, and Rokuzo who has returned in time to see the Nitta banner 
through the door, takes a sword and enters intending to capture them. 
Ofune artfully stalls him by telling him she has decided to marry him 
and suggesting that he run off to ask her father’s permission. When 
Rokuzo has gone, Ofune hurries into the inner room. 


A moon appears in the night sky, and suddenly Tombei steps out of 
the thicket by the front door. Rokuzo stands nearby guarding the door 
while Tombei stealthily enters the darkened house, after carving his way 
through the wall. Thinking that Yoshimine is sleeping in the upper 
room, he goes beneath the floor and plunges his sword into the floor 
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above him. When he dashes up the ladder to the tower room, he dis- 
covers his daughter wounded. She explains that she helped Yoshimine 
escape and hopes thereby to become his wife in the next world. Tombei 
is furious, throws Ofune to the ground, runs out to give the rocket 
signal, and then sets off in hot pursuit of the fugitive. 


 Ofune, realizing that the pursuers will soon be after Yoshimine, 
struggles to the tower where the drum is hanging and with her dying gasps 
attempts to strike the drum which would call off the pursuit. As she does 
so, she is interrupted by Rokuzo. After a struggle, she grabs his sword 
and wounds him. He falls into the river and swims across to the other 
side, as Ofune breathes her last in the tower. 


Tombei now crosses the river in a boat. As he arrives at the opposite 
bank he encounters Yoshimine, and the two do battle. The ferryman | 
slips and falls, Yoshimine is about to decapitate him when Rokuzo brings 
in Utena. Tombei takes advantage of Yoshimine’s momentary distraction 
to knock him over and with Rokuzo he begins beating the couple with the 
boat oars. At this moment two arrows miraculously strike the villains who 
fall dead. Upon examining the arrows, Yoshimine recognises them as 
family heir-looms long lost, and now sent to him by the ghost of his dead 
brother. . 


When Yoshimine and Utena have made good their escape, the 
traitor who instigated Yoshioki’s death, Takezawa, and his followers 
appear in a boat, The river becomes stormy, clouds fill the sky, and finally 
the boat is destroyed by the waves and all but the headman drown. The 
ghost of Yoshioki appears in the sky and kills the village headman, and the 
play ends with a view of the famous general and histen warriors astride 
their horses in the sky. 


It is immediately apparent that Gennai took advantage of his puppet 
medium to introduce into the play spectacular effects which could not be 
so readily reproduced when human actors were involved. When the play is 
performed in the Kabuki theatre it is usually cut at the point where Ofune 
dies, then the stage revolves bringing into view the boat in which Tombei 
is pursuing Yoshimine. An arrow appears mysteriously and wounds him 
in the chest, and the curtain is drawn on the picture of his death. The 
ghostly appearance of Yoshioki is thus avoided, as is the unavoidably 
comic scene of Rokuzo swimming across the river, and the painful moment 
in which Yoshimine and Utena are ignominiously beaten. 


The first major change made when adapting a puppet play to the 
Kabuki stage is, of course, in the role played by the narrator or joruri 
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singer. Since Yaguchi Ferry is a puppet adaptation, the singers are still 
seated on the stage-in full view of the audience, but their role is greatly 
reduced. In the puppet version one or several chanters must speak the 
entire dialogue as well as any narration and commentary. Inthe Kabuki 
version, however, their role is most often reduced to the latter two func- 
tions. Only occasionally do they take over for the actor who is performing 
some particularly intricate or stylized movement. This means that the 
Kabuki version at once becomes clearer than the puppet version, for each 
character speaks for himself. Even when one reads a puppet text, there 
is usually no indication of who is speaking, although this may often be 
gathered from inner logic, verb forms, pronouns, interjections. 


A corollary of the division of speech among living actors is that the 
speeches tend to be shorter and more varied, for there is no likelihood of 
the spectator becoming confused by a constant switching from one charac- 
ter to another, all interpreted by a single speaker in the puppet theatre. 
A striking example occurs in the opening scene of Yaguchi Ferry which, in 
the puppet version, begins with a long uninterrupted monologue by 
Rokuzo : 


Ofune, is supper ready 2? The master still at his nap ? 
It’s really hard to believe, isn’t it? Tombei, a ferryman is now probably 
the richest man in the whole country... 


The Kabuki version amends this by having Ofune interrupt Rokuzo’s 
complaints after his first question, interposing : 

Stop worrying about my duties, Rokuzo, and take care of your 
own work, 


At once there is interplay between the characters, movements and 
reactions become possible, and there is already a small indication of the 
attitude of Ofune. 


Almost immediately the three gamblers make their entrance. 


In the puppet play, prior to Tombei’s entrance, their speech is 
restricted to a single question: The boss at home? In the Kabuki 
theatre their roles are developed in the interests of variety, movement and 


certain logic : 


Sorobei—You see, the three of us have got some business, So... 
Juji— We've come together like this... 
Pinsuke—Listen, young lady, is the boss at home ? 
Ofune—Father is in there napping. 
Sorobei—The sun is already sinking. 
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Juji—So if he’s taking a nap that’s too bad, but... 
Pinsuke—Couldn’t you wake him up somehow ? 


Such changes are in the direction of a kind of dramatic effectivenesle 
which is valid only when human actors are playing the roles and speaking 
their own words. Each actor will possess vocal peculiarities which add up 
to a vastly more complex total range than that possessed by any sings 
joruri singer. The results are double: the Kabuki version tends to deve- 
lop new dimensions of the character which would have been less distinct 
in the puppet theatre; and it attempts to find new situations, or new 
approaches to existing situations, which will use all the subtleties of 
facial expression and bodily movement which the living actor possesses in 
such abundance. 


When the puppets Yoshimine and Utena arrive at Yaguchi they ask 
for a boat to cross the river. Their Kabuki counterparts, realizing that it 
is too late to find a boat, instead ask for lodging. This interchange, with 
the quiproquos it entails, leads to a momentary relief of tension because 
of Ofune’s amusement at Yoshimine’s mistaking her house for an inn; it 
allows us to witness the weariness of the fleeing lord and his concubine 
(thereby preparing us for the latter’s sickness in a later scene) ; and most 
important, it gives time for the scene to build toa dramatic climax when 
Ofune finally comes to the gate and opens it. She falls back, dazzled by 
the nobility and beauty of Yoshimine’s visage. Such a scene, portrayed 
with humor and warmth through the stance and the facial expression of 
Ofune, actually shows us what we can only be told in the puppet theatre : 


Spellbound, she is captivated by his face; the embers in her breast 
smoulder with the thin smoke of passion. She is filled with love’s 
sweet-scented sachet, and secretly she longs for him to stay. 


Part of this joruri passage is deleted in the Kabuki text, and part of 
it is reserved for a later section of the play when all three actors are seated 
and necessarily less expressive physically than at this climactic moment 
when Ofune, watching Yoshimine as he enters the room, reaches out to 
take his travelling hat. As she does so, her eyes are glued to his face, and 
she slowly steps backward, suddenly bumping into Utena, and realizes with 
surprise and sorrow that this handsome young man is not alone. 


If the Kabuki actors are more varied, complex, and human than 
their doll counterparts, they are not invariably so, for the Kabuki actors 
never entirely forget that Yaguchi Ferry was originally a puppet play. 
Their movements are often based ‘upon the stiff or jerky movements of the 
dolls. At one point, when Ofune is left alone to muse over her new love, 
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the actor performs in a style known as nirgyo-buri which allows him to 
display his virtuosity and stylistic range; he is actually manipulated by 
stage assistants as though he were a puppet, his limbs stiff, his face expres- 
sionless, while the joruri chanter speaks for him. 


Ofune’s character is enriched in the Kabuki play by her struggle 
between filial piety and love. When the puppet Ofune has outwitted 
Rokuzo and convinced him that she wants to marry him, she immediately 
locks the front gate, and then rushes off to save Yoshimine. In the Kabuki 
version a more dutiful daughter hesitates in deep anguish, uncertain what 
to do, which way to turn, while the joruri chanter describes her pligat. 


If the Kabuki Ofune is more pitiable, her clown lover is also more 
amusing. The comic possibilities are stressed in Kabuki, which relishes 
the juxtaposition of intense tragedy with hilarious farce. After Yoshimine 
and Utena have retired to the tower room, Rokuzo, who has seen the 
Nitta banner and recognizes the fugitive lord, decides to capture him and 
get the reward money. In the doll theatre, bis decision is revealed in a 
five or six line monologue. The Kabuki actor again shows new aspects of 
the role: in a lengthy and amusing monologue, delivered mostly from the 
hanamichi (the runway through the audience), Rokuza hesitates, wonders 
whether the undertaking might not be too dangerous. He reveals co- 
wardice, greed and lust, before finally deciding to enter the house and 
attack Yoshimine. The ensuing scene, with Ofune barring his way and 
then coquetishly convincing him that she wants to marry him, is full of 
delightful invention and classical comic repetitions. The longer speeches 
of the doll play are shortened, and Rokuzo, constantly interrupted in his 
efforts to get to the tower room, keeps turning back to Ofune with an 
irritated ‘“‘Please what ?’’ until he is finally so won by her charms that he 
sinks to the ground, mumuring a helplessly idiotic, ‘Please whaaaat?” 


As he makes his exit down the hanamichi, Rokuzo expresses his love 
and joy inacomic pose. The use of the hanamichi and the infinite nuances 
possible in human poses, give the Kabuki version of Yaguchi Ferry an 
intensity, an ability to establish a dynamic contact with the audience 
which the use of puppets precludes. 1n the latter case, the dynamics tend 
to exist between the joruri singer and the spectators rather than the 
puppets and their operators. Indeed, many spectators at the puppet 
theatre give as much, if not more, attention to the narrator sitting at 
stage left, than to the puppets on stage. 

The violence of the villain Tombei is suggested in the puppet theatre 


largely by the dramatic delivery of the chanter, as well as by the fierce 
eyes of the doll and his bushy eyebrows, both of which can move. The 
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Kabuki Tombei also possesses bushy eyebrows, and a make-up which 
stresses his eyes, as well as his villainy. The violence of his acting pro- 
gresses through a series of poses with his sword as he cuts through the 
wall of the house, stabs his daughter through the floor of the tower room, 
strikes Ofune pitilessly, and finally rushes off to give the signal to send up 
the rocket. At this point occurs one of the most dramatic moments of the 
play, a moment which is pure Kabuki. 


In the doll theatre the chanter describes the action as Tombei 
pushes his daughter aside and runs off to give the signal at the riverside. 
Then we see the fantastic spectacle of the rocket in the sky. The human 
theatre throws the stress upon the actor, and shows us not the rocket but 
the equally colourful and fiery anger of Tombei. Asa signal to set off the 
rocket. he rushes outside the gate of his house and posing dramatically, 
cuts in two the wooden sign-post which identifies the ferry crossing as 
“Yaguchi.” Reeling with anger, he comes on to the hanamichi describes a 
circle, pulling his arm from one sleeve, poses furiously with his sword, 
and then, huffing with anger, begins a roppo exit down the hanamichi, 
Slashing with his sword from side to side, stamping his feet in a gradually 
accelerating rhythm, with tightly choreographed movements, he dances 
violently down the runway in the midst of the audience, his eyes blazing 
with anger. 


I think we may conclude that the metamorphosis of this play, and 
probably of many others like it, from puppet to Kabuki theatres, shows 
an acute awareness of the unique possibilities offered by human actors, 
and results in a performance which is not less, but more, dramatically 
effective than its progenitor. There is more contrast and variety in voice 
and vocal characterization; there is more subtlety in portraying the 
nuances of a character’s feelings, and infinitely greater possibilities of 
exteriorizing those feelings: the characters are ‘more complex and more 
credible in their motivation; the comic effects are greater and more varied; 
the drama is centered in the characters and their emotions and not dispers- 
ed by extraneous spectacular elements. 


In adapting such a play for Western actors and audiences, the 
problems were entirely different from those undergone by Kigai’s work in 
its first metamorphosis. Miracle at Yaguchi Ferry was chosen for produc- 
tion at Pomona College because of its dramatic flamboyance, its great 
variety of tempo and mood, and its use of many characteristic Kabuki 
techniques which would appeal to an audience unacquainted with Kabuki, 
and at the same time would not depend too largely upon subtleties which 
untrained actors:could not reproduce. It was our desire to remain as 
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close as possible to the original Kabuki play. 


One exception was made; instead of ending the play with Tombei’s 
-death in his boat, the puppet version was utilised to show the wounded 
Rokuzo striking out across the river. Tombei rowing in hot pursuit of 
Yoshimine, the fight between the young fugitive and the villain, the 
momentary peripeteia as Rokuzo drags in Utena, the death of Rokuzo and 
Tombei and a final victorious pose of Yoshimine and Utena holding aloft 
the Nitta banner and the mysterious arrows, family treasures which have 
just saved the lives of the virtuous pair. 


Such an inclusion, it was felt, would allow the unfamiliar audience to 
get a better feeling for the out-and-out theatricality of Kabuki which does 
not flinch at representing water by a painted cloth, the swimmer simply 
making the appropriate movements behind the raised cloth. It would 
also allow a choreographed fight scene which is so typical of the heroic 
type of Kabuki play, and would permit a final tableau suggestive of victory 
for Yoshimine, rather than leaving his fate simply hanging. 


’ Working with Professor Stanleigh H. Jones’ excellent translation of 
the puppet play, I compared the text with that of the Kabuki version, 
amending it most often to correspond to the latter, but keeping an occa- 
sional short puppet speech which was particularly amusing or picturesque. 
During rehearsals further changes were made in the text, usually a 
simple change in wording or stress. Occasionally it was felt that the 
chanter’s description of the actors’ actions as they performed them was 
unnecessary or distracting, and these were dropped. 


The language of Kabuki plays is somewhat antiquated and difficult 
- for modern audiences to understand, It was felt that a modern English 
idiom should be used in the translation. Yaguchi Ferry belongs to the Edo 
theatre and its language possesses the vigour typical of that military capital, 
contrasting with the refinement of Kyoto and Osaka plays. The majority 
of its characters are commoners, and this is reflected in their language. 
For Yoshimine and Utena, a slightly more stilted English was used. 


In the production of the play there were four major problems to be 
faced; construction of the physical stage, furnishing of appropriate costumes 
and wigs, selection of appropriate music, and training the actors in use of 
vocal and bodily techniques which were totally unfamiliar. The first of 
these problems was quickly solved. Since the college theatre had already 
produced two Kabuki plays two years earlier, we had the basic structure 
for a hanamichi. The bridge stage, beginning at downstage right, was 
built over the seats of one side section of the house, with a short ramp’ at 
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the back of the auditorium leading to a curtained entrance. The audi- 
torium lost approximately 60 seats, but gained immeasurably in theatrical 
effectiveness. 


The Kabuki theatre today resembles those of the West in its use ofa 
proscenium, but at the zenith of its physical structure, the Kabuki theatre 
boasted a wide forestage much like that of the Elizabethans. Such an 
apron was constructed in the Pomona College theatre, and served admir- 
ably to bring the actors into that proximity and intimacy with the audience 
which is so important an element of Kabuki. 


The setting for Yaguchi Ferry is relatively complex, particularly when 
the usual immense dimensions of the contemporary Japanese stage are 
reduced to a 35 foot proscenium opening, A student whose project was 
to design and supervise the construction of the sets, devised an ingenious 
revolving stage built on castels and fitted into a central pipe, which 
allowed the primitive conditions of the college theatre to be overcome. 
As in the Kabuki performance, the first set shows the kitchen and 
reception room of Tombei’s house. When Tombei cuts his way through 
the wall and steals into the house, the stage revolves revealing the upper 
room, where Yoshimine is presumed to be sleeping, and the adjacent 
tower with its signal drum. When Ofune dies, after beating the drum, 
the stage revolved once ugain to show Rokuzo swimming the river. The 
stage assistants (dressed in black and therefore “‘invisible’’), pulled the 
water cloth to stage right, leaving the left half of the stage bare, to 
represent the bank where Yoshimine and Tombei fight. 


Costumes and wigs were modelled as nearly as possible after photo- 
graphs of the corresponding Japanese actors. From an earlier produc- 
tion there was already a good storehoue of male wigs which a student 
had painstakingly built on rubber ‘skin head” bases, using cotton over 
which she attached false hair, or steel wool which was then sprayed black. 
The two women’s wigs were lent us by students of classical Japanese 
dance in Los Angeles. 


Costumes were either made by the students, borrowed from people 
in the community who had lived in Japan, or lent by Madame Fuyuma 
Kansuma, a teacher of Japanese dance who was to become our instructor 
in movement for the last three weeks of rehearsal. 
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Music presented a peculiar difficulty. In Kabuki the musical 
accompaniment is almost constant, even if it is reduced to a few occasional 
strums of the samisen while an actor speaks. We had no access to the 
music actually used for Yaguchi Ferry, nor could we hire a live samisen 
artist to improvise during rehearsals and production, even if this might 
have been possible considering the very fundamental differences in rhythm 
of Japanese and English speech. It was impossible to find records of 
Samisen music without vocal parts. Brief preludes and interludes to 
nagauta were pieced together from eight or ten different records, and 
tapes were made sufficient to accompany all major movement and to 
underline significant moments. The tapes were, of course, supplemented 
by drums off-stage, and the traditional wooden clappers downstage 
left. The Narrator spoke his lines rather than chanting them, but he 
dramatized them most effectively and approached chanting in several 
instances. 


In preparing the students for vocal and bodily interpretations of 
their parts, we first employed films, records, and photographs, to give 
them a general feeling of the style, its exaggeration and theatricality. For 
those who had had no contact with Kabuki (and this included almost all 
the actors) it was often necessary to insist on more exaggeration, on an 
increased playing with and to the audience. Young actors (and even 
old ones) bred on the small world of television and realistic films find 
it difficult to abandon themselves to such a flamboyant acting style as 
that required by the Kabuki period play. 


The rhythms and intonation of Japanese and English being extremely 
different, the speaking of lines required a good deal of experimentation, 
It is almost impossible, for example, to speak a line in English with a 
rapid, staccato effect, laying no more stress on one syllable than on 
another. It is perhaps not quite so difficult to elongate vowels and 
consonents. The actors used all vowels and the consonents r, ] andn 
for purposes of elongation and the kind of ‘vocalization’ which is 
peculiar to Kabuki. 


For the movement—by far the most difficult part of any Western 
Kabuki production—we began by setting the climactic poses for all 
characters and determining their fundamental way of walking and 
carrying themselves, for in Kabuki this is indicative of character, emotion 
and class. Poses were modelled on those of Japanese actors in photographs 
from the plays treating similar situations. 


It was at this point that we asked Madame Fujima Kansuma to help 
us with the movement and poses. A student of the late Kikugoro VI, 
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Madame Kansuma is an actress of great power and range, and a dance 
teacher of long experience who has acted in women’s Kabuki. She was, of 
course, familiar with the Kabuki version of Yaguchi Ferry, Her training 
of our actors assured us of a certain degree of authenticity. Working with 
the basic movements already learned by the students, she corrected, re- 


worked and refined them. 


Our understanding from the start was that, while we wished to be as 
authentic as possible, it would not be possible in the period of 6 weeks to 
approximate the skill of professional Kabuki actors who have studied for 
twenty or thirty years. For many hours the students learned how to walk, 
how to sit, stand, hold their hands, move their heads. A measure of their 
success was the surprise of the Japanese members of the audience who felt 
that the performance was a reasonably close approximation to the genuine 
article. 


A further commentary of interest: more than one young Japanese 
student said he enjoyed this production of Kabuki more than those seen in 
Japan, because he could understand the language! An additional reason, 
no doubt, was the faster pace of Western Kabuki. The Japanese connois- 
seur can appreciate every minute detail of a performance even when the 
actor takes ten minutes to prepare and serve tea. Much of this is wasted 
on the uninformed Westerner (and the westernized young Japanese), and it 
was deemed wise to abbreviate such longueurs in our performance. 


The production, originally scheduled for three performances, was 
sold out on the second and third evenings, and a fourth was added. The 
response of the audience on many levels was gratifying, and the relation- 
ship set up between audience and actors was particularly exciting. . 


Kabuki is a total theatre in every sense of the word. For those of 
us in the West who have had to be satisfied with the more prosaic theatre 
we fell heir to at the end of the 19th century, Kabuki offers not only a 
breath of fresh air, but a new and enlightening perspective on what theatre 
can be when it is truly popular and possesses a style given it by centuries 
of study and refinement. 


The spectator in search of pure entertainment will surely find it, as 
one reviewer noted, in the “costumes, make-up and poses and he will enjoy 
the melodramatic story.” A more sophisticated theatre-goer may find in 
it an expression of an exotic culture and discover beneath the unusual 
aun a common humanity, for, in the words of the same reviewer, 
there is, 
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“...an intensity of comment in the exaggerated action that raises the 
ordinary to the universal action. The very stylization is devcted to 
making clear the elemental passions and conflicts in the action.” 


The professional theatre-man will find what Paul Claudel called a 
veritable school of dramaturgy: a repertoire of devices and techniques 
which will open up new vistas to the theatre today and perhaps even help 
us to find once again that sense of theatrical style which we so woefully 
lack. 
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Theatre forms in his own country and has done much to encourage a correct 
perspective of Kabuki in the States through his productions with students of 
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